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THE ALDINE. 



LITERA TURE. 

Those who, since the days of Cooper, Irving, Hawthorne, the 
lamented Theodore Winthrop, and the publication of Mrs. Stowe's 
famous story, have been impatiently waiting for "the great Amer- 
ican novel," without knowing exactly what they want or expect, 
may indulge in fresh hope since there are indications that, in the 
fullness of time, it will be forthcoming. The well-known author of 
"Venetian Life," "Italian Journey," " Their Wedding Journey," 
and other books, Mr. William D. Howells, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, has written a new romance, entitled "A Chance Ac- 
quaintance," which contains many germs of promise. J. R. Osgood 
& Co., of Boston, are the publishers. It is the story of a charming 
Western girl, Kitty Ellison, who forms, at Quebec, while on her sum- 
mer tour, the chance acquaintance of a well-bred, highly educated 
young man from Boston — Mr. Arbuton. As the acquaintance 
progresses, each finds something to admire in the other ; an ad- 
miration which naturally becomes exalted into love. After much 
doubting in her own mind, she accepts him, realizing fully the 
great difference which exists in their education and feelings. 
Believing Mr. Arbuton unselfish and noble, Miss Ellison gives 
him her heart and hand, only to find at last, on the day of the 
offer, that he is ashamed of her. A mere matter of mundane mil- 
linery — a dull traveling dress, which she happened to wear in the 
presence of some fashionably attired Boston belles, is the cause of 
the poor girl losing her lover ! A simple affair enough, surely ; but 
one of those little every-day occurrences which make up the sum 
total of our lives. In the hands of an artist like Mr. Howells this 
incident is enough to demonstrate the true characters of the hero 
and heroine, bringing the story to a crisis. 

From the day Kitty Ellison starts from Niagara Falls on her 
summer pleasure trip, sailing down the St. Lawrence River, up the 
Saguenay, and finally resting in Quebec, until the unexpected 
denouement occurs, the reader's attention is held to the story without 
flagging. There is no lack of skillful invention in this romance, of 
cultivated taste, fresh scenery and combinations, rare diction, 
quiet humor, genial satire, well-wrought landscapes and genre pic- 
tures. A novel of simple incident is only half a novel ; there should 
be philosophy, or travel, or historical lore combined with incidents. 
Walter Scott placed himself at the head of romance writers by 
uniting history, tradition, and travel, with incident. Mr. Howells 
promises the same happy faculty. Like Hawthorne's " Marble 
Faun," so full of Italy, Rome, and works of art, he bathes his 
" Chance Acquaintance " in the atmosphere of quaint, old, walled 
Quebec, deftly drawing outline pictures of its places of interest, 
such as the Ursuline Convent and its nuns, the cathedral, Pres- 
cott Gate, Mountain Street, Durham Terrace, and the thronging 
gables and chimneys of St. Roch. With a simple and slender 
plot, with but four leading characters, only two of whom are 
prominent, a perusal of the story proves to be as smooth and 
charming as a sail for pleasure down the Hudson or Rhine. 
The descriptions of ruins, quaint houses, and natural scenery 
which are given, never divert the attention from Kitty and Mr. 
Arbuton, whose characters are subtly analyzed, and who prove 
to be people in real life, with such a difference in thought and 
social station that the contrast is striking. If there are those who 
deplore the abrupt termination of the story, which ends with 
the falling out of the lovers, they should reflect that any other end- 
ing would spoil the artistic effect. 



Not every day, in this country at least, does -a child follow in the 
footsteps of a parent distinguished for literary ability. The genius 
which gave birth to our finest works of fiction usually perishes 
with the possessor. True, in Europe, the late Lord Lytton left a 
son already eminent as an author ; the great humorist, Tom Hood, 
is succeeded by one not unknown to fame who bears his father's 
name; the mantle of the elder Dumas has fallen upon his son; 
Miss Thackeray, whose works have many readers in America, is 
the daughter of "Arthur Pendennis, Esq.," and the Baroness 
Tautphceus is cousin to Maria Edgeworth. It may be doubted if 
as many similar instances of relationship can be found in the whole 
range of American literature. Attention has been directed to these 
facts by the recent publication, through the house of D. Appleton & 
Co., of this city, of a rather remarkable novel called " Bressant," 
from the pen of Julian Hawthorne, the only son of the illustrious 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Tocompare "Bressant" with the "Scarlet Letter,"or any of 
the works which have placed the elder Hawthorne at the head of 
modern American novel writers, would be doing the young author 
an injustice. It is high praise, even, to say that he has inherited 
the tone and fibre of his father's genius, as well as those powerful 
psychological perceptions which give the great author's works such 
a charm. " Bressant" has enough of originality and genius, is 
far enough removed from the commonplace of most modern 
romances, to enable us to indulge in great expectations concerning 
future works of its author. The faults of the book consist in an 
obscure plot, too little action, too much improbability, a dash of 
the supernatural, and an ending so sad it casts a shadow over the 
whole. A romance opening in peacefulness, spring-time, sunshine, 
and happiness, it goes out in treachery, madness, winter snows, 
sorrow and death. The scene of the story is in some nameless, 
quiet village a hundred or two miles from New York City, and a 
few miles away from the line of a railway. With but five, or six 
characters at most, the reader's attention is confined to three— 
Bressant, the hero of the tale, and the two sisters, Sophie and Cor- 
nelia, with whom he fell in love. Concerning the fate of these 
three people there is much which is mysterious and suggestive, 
perplexing to the reader, but giving to the work that indescribable 
atmosphere which is such a marked characteristic of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Young Bressant is sent to the country village to 
study divinity under the tuition of Professor Valeyon, who is the 
father of two charming daughters — the good, healthy, handsome 
Cornelia, and the sweet, graceful, invalid Sophie. The character 
of Bressant is drawn with much power, and he proves to be an 
original one — a large, handsome, healthy man, a little deaf, inno- 
cent of all knowledge of woman, with all his passions and im- 
pulses asleep. Naturally he made the acquaintance of Cornelia 
Valeyon first, as her sister was mostly confined to her chamber. 
Love was the result of this knowledge of each other, almost before 
its existence was suspected. An exchange of hearts followed, and 



the inevitable separation came. Cornelia went to New York to 
spend three months of fashionable life with a friend. Bressant had 
the misfortune to break his collar-bone, while checking a runaway 
horse behind which Professor Valeyon was riding. This accident 
confined him to his room some three months, or during the period 
of Cornelia's absence. What more natural than that the invalid 
sister, Sophie, should become nurse to Bressant, and in turn be 
loved by him ? This is exactly what does occur, and the wedding 
day is fixed for the next New Year's. Professor Valeyon gives his 
consent, and the two are very, happy until Cornelia returns, when 
Bressant makes the discovery that he loves her and her only. 
He will marry her, regardless of the sweet invalid Sophie, if Cor- 
nelia will consent, which she is willing to do, if only to rob her 
dear sister of such a magnificent man. Sophie is possessed of such 
a fine spiritual nature that she readily divines what is to happen ; 
and one night, robed in her wedding dress, she is impelled by a 
dream to go out into the cold, snow and darkness, to search for 
Bressant. He is on his way toward Professor Valeyon's house, 
with Cornelia on his arm. Both stumble upon the prostrate and 
nearly lifeless form of poor Sophie, just as her strength leaves her, 
and she falls into the snow. Carried home, and placed in the in- 
valid's chamber, she is watched by Cornelia and her broken- 
hearted father, while Bressant, full of remorse, takes the next train 
to New York, determined to leave both sisters forever. While 
riding he falls into a profound slumber, and is visited by the spirit 
of Sophie, .which reasons with him, finally inducing him to return. 
He leaps from the cars, takes the next train back, and rides as far 
as he can that night toward the village where Professor Valeyon 
lives. He is anxious to reach the house where the two sisters live 
by noon of New Year's Day, the hour set for the wedding with 
Sophie. To accomplish this he must walk seventy-five miles 
through the snow! He makes the attempt, reaching Professor 
Valeyon's cottage a few minutes after the time. As he enters the 
house, a gleam of sunshine follows him, but Sophie has just 
breathed her last, after having predicted the hour of his return. 
Such is a brief outline of this mysterious and interesting romance, 
omitting those subordinate characters and incidents which do not 
affect the main purpose. 

The descriptive power of Mr. Hawthorne is his chief'strength 
the pictures he draws being perfect in detail, showing much pains- 
taking. Seldom is anything more finely executed than the follow- 
ing interior of unfortunate Sophie's chamber, which so delicately 
hints of her" character, at the same time it describes her surround- 
ings: 

"It was singular with how few and how simple means was created 
the impression of purity and repose that this chamber produced ! 
It brought to mind the pearly interior of a shell, and a fanciful 
person might have listened for the sea-music whispering through. 
The walls were papered with pale gray, relieved by a light pink 
tracery, and the white muslin curtains were set off by a pink lining 
A bunch of wild flowers and grasses, which Cornelia had gathered 
that morning, and Sophie had arranged, stood on the mantel-piece. 
There were four or five pictures — one, a bas-relief of Endymion, 
deep asleep, yet conscious in his dream that the moon is passing 
shyly over his polished shoulder, had been copied from a famous 
original by Sophie herself. She had painted it in a pale brown 
mezzotint, which was like nothing in nature, but seemed suitable 
of all things for the embodiment of the classic fable. This picture 
hung over the mantel-piece. Opposite Sophie's bed was an illu- 
mination of the Lord's Prayer, with clear. gold lettering, and capi- 
tals and border of celestial colors. The dressing-table was covered 
with a white cloth, on which reposed a comb and brush and a pink 
pincushion with a muslin cover, and over which hung a crayon of 
the cherub of the Sistine Madonna, who leans his chin upon his 
hand. Within reach of Sophie's hand, as she lay, were suspended 
a couple of hanging shelves, which held her books. There were 
not a great many of them, but they all bore signs of having been 
well read ; and there was, at the same time, a certain neatness and 
spotlessness in their appearance which no merely new books could 
ever possess, but which was communicated solely by Sophie's pure 
finger-touches. On the opposite side of the bed stood a small 
table, on which ticked a watch ; and beside the watch was a work- 
basket, full of those multifarious little articles which only a woman 
knows how to get together.- Looking around the room, and noting 
the delicate nicety and precision of its condition and arrangement, 
one would have supposed that Sophie's own hands must have been 
very lately at work upon it. But it was many weeks since she had 
even sat in the easy chair that stood in the rosy-curtained window ; 
and, although now far advanced in convalescence, she had taken 
no part in the care of her room since her illness. Why it had still 
continued to retain its immaculateness was one of many similar mys- 
teries which must always surround a character like Sophie's. 
Everything she accomplished seemed not so much to be done, as 
to take place, in accordance with her idea or resolve ; and there - 
were always, in her manifestations of whatever kind, more spiritual 
than material elements." 



At this season of the year (September), all lovers of nature, and 
the beautiful, have an irresistible longing for life out of doors. If 
dwellers in the overcrowded city, they dream of bold mountain 
scenery, deep woods, rocks which cast grateful shadows, whispering 
breezes, and gently murmuring brooks. What delicious memories of 
last year's enjoyments come floating through the mind, like bright 
visions of happy childhood, recalling the music of waters which 
have long ago run to the seas ; of trees shaken by winds that have 
died to rest ; of birds whose liquid songs have melted into thin air ; 
of glorious pictures of sky, and water, and land, which are now 
but hints of the past The delight of such recollections is second 
only to a repetition'of their enjoyment. And for those who cannot 
escape from the stone-paved avenues of a town, a book which re- 
cords the green-earth, sparkling-water, and blue-sky delights of 
others, affords at least a half comfort. There was more real 
philosophy in the desire of a great, but now deceased editor, 
"to go a-fishing," than most people suppose. For with angling 
there comes musing, incident, diversion, study, healthy exercise, 
communion with nature, physical enjoyment, and sweet sleep — 
the greatest boon of all. We all have a certain admiration for 
such men as Rev. W. H. H. Murray, who spends seasons of de- 
light in the Adirondacks ; for Rev. H. W. Beecher, who summers 
on the banks of the Hudson, or among the White Mountains ; for 
the Rev. Henry M. Field, who flees each summer from Fifth Avenue 
to the hills of old Berkshire in Massachusetts, and for the ' ' body 
politic " of the whole profession of artists, who scour the world for 
beautiful, wild, or romantic places, that they may fill their portfolios' 
with sketches. When a man compresses this realized dream life 
between the covers of a book, as Mr. W. G. Prime has done in 
his "I Go A-Fishing" (published by Harper & Brothers, of New 
York), he confers a boon upon all mankind, since he gives them 
an opportunity to share in his rare enjoyments. Mr. Prime is no 



new author to the American public, having already given it " Boat- 
Life in Egypt," " Tent-Life in the Holy Land," and other works. 
He is a great fisher among men and books, as well as in trout- 
streams — one who has seen much of life and the world, taking to 
both kindly. In his invitation to go a-fishing, he tells us the best 
of anglers does not always find fish ; and the most skillful casting 
of a fly does not always bring up a trout. Often chubs, and perch, 
and redfins — yea, even pickerel and pumpkin-seeds — rise to the 
fly, and you may be thereat disgusted. A perusal of his delightful 
pages has failed to discover a single pumpkin-seed. Not every- 
thing is fish which comes to his net, for he has a fastidious and cul- 
tivated taste, which selects only the good and beautiful. Mr. 
Prime has been a rambling fisher in his day, having cast his line 
on the Sea of Galilee, and taken the descendants of old fish in the 
swift waters of the Jordan ; having, like the great Christopher 
North, fished the Dochart from the old inn'at Luib down to the 
bridge. He is one who has taken trout for a score of years in the 
St. Regis waters of the Adirondacks ; who has caught many thou- 
sand trout in Profile Lake (that gem of all the world of waters) ; 
who knows the woods and lakes of Maine", having caught eleven- 
pound trout in Rangely Lake and the Moosetockmaguntic ; who 
has killed trout on Loch Katrine, as well as the Osgood in this 
State ; who knows the streams of Connecticut, the waters of the 
Franconia Mountains, of Northern New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont. 

Woven together with the various exploring and fishing expe- 
ditions to the points named above, are a number of short, enter- 
taining romances. Scattered through the work are short disserta- 
tions on a great variety of interesting subjects, as Christopher 
North; Agnes Diirer; American Luxury; Old Hymns; Women 
in Heaven ; Civilization, etc. Every reader is pretty sure of finding 
something new and entertaining in these pages, which are fresh, 
and written in a faultless style. The readers of The Aldine will 
be glad to learn what Mr. Prime says of Diirer, after dismissing 
the libels of Pirkheimer upon the character of his wife, Agnes — 

" I meet him in my own library every day ; for whenever I, look at 
one of Durer's Madonnas or pictures of the Virgin in any scene of 
her life, I wonder if the face of his wife Agnes is there ; and, while 
looking for it, I am always sure to see the brutal physiognomy of 
Bilibald Pirkheimer, who has outraged Diirer and vilified poor 
Agnes by making her famous for all time as a vixen, when, I nave 
no manner of doubt, she was a pure, gentle, and lovely woman. 
# * * # # * # # 

We know so little of Durer's private life, have such very brief ex- 
tracts from his journals and correspondence, and possess so little 
on which to construct his home life, that every one seems to have 
seized on Pirkheimer's letter to Scherte, and thereon founded the 
current theory about Agnes, interpreting every possible suggestion 
by this false light. 

We know absolutely nothing about the family life in the old 
Nuremberg house, save only that Diirer lived at home and found 
his pleasures there. And from that old home at length Diirer 
'emigravit,' as.saith the record on his tomb — went away to 
another and fairer country, where many of his dreams became 
realities of glory. No record is left us of the later hours of his 
life, in the gloom that was settling in the artist's chamber. We may 
believe, if this miserable libeler, Pirkheimer, can be kept silent 
while we imagine the scene, that those last hours were full of ten- 
der and holy conversation, not unmingled with lookings forward 
to a reunion. It was doubtless agreed that they two would rest 
together until the resurrection, for he was laid in her father's 
tomb." 

In the language of our author, as long ago as when Theocritus 
wrote his Idyls, men who caught fish dreamed of their sport or 
work, whichever it was. He speaks of " the charm of the gentle 
art " of fishing, and adds : " Men love hunting, love boating, love 
games of varied sorts, love many amusements of many kinds, but 
I do not know of any like fishing to which men go for relief in weari- 
ness, for rest after labor, for solace in sorrow " 

" We who go a-fishing are a peculiar people. Like other men 
and women in many respects, we are like one another, and like no 
others, in other respects. We understand each other's thoughts 
by an intuition of which you know nothing. We cast our flies on 
many waters, where memories and fancies and facts rise, and we 
take them and show them to each other, and, small or large, we 
are content with our catch." 

While fishing in the Adirondacks, Mr. Prime heard the laugh of 
the loon, which he describes in a graphic manner : 

" But while I listened to the wind in the pine-trees, the gloom 
had increased, and a ripple came stealing over the water. There 
was- a flapping of one of the lily-pads as the first waves struck them ; 
and then, as the breeze passed over us, I threw two flies on the black 
ripple. There was a swift rush — a sharp dash and plunge in the 
water. Both were struck at the instant, and then I had work 
before me that forbade' my listening to the voices of the pines. It 
took five minutes to kill my fish — two splendid specimens, weigh- 
ing each a little less than two pounds. Meantime the ripple had 
increased, and the breeze came fresh and steady. It was too dark 
now to see the opposite shores- and the fish rose at every cast ; and 
when I had a half-dozen of the same sort, and one that lacked only 
an ounce of being full four pounds, we pulled up the killock and 
paddled homeward around the wooded point. The moon rose, 
and the scene on the lake now. became magically beautiful. 
The mocking laugh of the loon was the only cause of complaint in 
that evening of splendor. Who can sit in the forest in such a 
night, when earth and air are full of glory — when the soul of the 
veriest blockhead must be elevated, and when a man begins to feel 
as if there were some doubt whether he is even a little lower than 
the angels — who, I say, can sit in such a scene, and hear that 
fiendish laugh of the loon, and fail to remember Eden and the 
tempter ? Did you ever hear that laugh ? If so, you know what I 
mean." 

American country life is incidentally noted : 

" It is one of the most pleasant incidents, not uncommon either, 
in the life of a roving angler, to find the hospitality of a warm 
American country home. There is no other country in the world 
where such incidents can happen, for nowhere else are there out- 
lying farms and homes in the forest, in which one can meet with 
that measure of refinement and cultivation which marks American 
farmers' families. Books, magazines, and newspapers find their 
way into the remotest settlements, and it is a pleasant fact that 
newness or freshness in the literature is not an essential to its en- 
joyment. Life glides on so evenly that there is no thirst for novelty, 
no excitement which requires peculiar stimulus. It is the custom 
of many anglers whom I know, to gather, in the autumn, all their 
old magazines and literature of various kinds, and send it to such 
distant homes in the forest, where it helps the winter through, and 
where the giver finds, and is sometimes glad to find it in the 
spring." 
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